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OTES AND QUERIES is published fortnightly 
by the Oxford University Press, Amen House, 

Warwick Square, London, E.C. 4, to which address 
communications for the Editor should be sent. 

Subscriptions and orders should be addressed to 
the Business Manager, ‘Notes and Queries,’ 
Oxford University Press, Press Road, Neasden 
Lane, London, N.W.10. (Telephone: Gladstone 
1186). 

Subscription for 26 consecutive numbers and 
subject index, £1 12s. 6d. post free. Binding case, 
4s. 4d., post free. Single copy, 1s. 3d. 


Memorabilia 


QUR few lines (cxciv. 507) on the new 

edition of Burke’s Peerage may have 
given a false impression of what remains 
open to criticism in this new edition. We 
are glad therefore to quote from Mr. 
Wagner's article at some length: 


“The present editor is to be congratu- 
lated upon seizing with both hands the 
unique opportunity afforded him by the 
necessity of resetting the entire text for 
this edition. It is obvious that he has, as he 
claims, made an honest and in the main 
a successful attempt to revise every 
genealogy in the light of modern criticism. 
Most of the tales which Brigadier 
Trappes-Lomax had still to criticize in 
1940 have vanished. Dering is no longer 
“of undoubted Saxon origin.” Stourton’s 
Botolph appears no longer with his lady 
Anne, daughter to Earl Godwin and sister 
of King Harold. And with them have 
gone many a hardy Saxon and bold 
Norman. 

“But the editor in his preface fairly 
and honestly owns that revision of some 
family histories would have involved 
more research than the time at his dis- 
posal warranted, and asks for constructive 
criticism.” 


. AN interesting feature of our social life 

that has almost disappeared was the 
local Friendly Society, which in many places 
held an important position in the lives of 
the people. The National Health Insurance 
Act, with all its useful features, has 
undoubtedly been the means of destroying 
much sturdy independence and __ local 
patriotism. In former days the Annual Club 
Day was looked forward to by the inhabitants 


of most villages. Two only remain 
in Herefordshire—Fownhope and Much 
Marcle.” Thus begins Mr. F. C. MORGAN’S 
booklet, ‘Friendly Societies in Hereford- 
shire,’ which proceeds to commemorate both 
these existing and the unhappily no longer 
existing Societies. Those of us who have 
our roots, whether of birth or of grateful 
early associations, in village life will find 
much of interest in Mr. Morgan’s lecture. It 
may be obtained from The Woolhope 
Naturalists Field Club, The City Library, 
Hereford, price 2s. 


"THE Editor of Africana Notes and News 
(Johannesburg) writes to us: 


“May I congratulate you on Notes and 
Queries centenary. As a librarian I have 
used Notes and Queries as a work of 
reference for over thirty years and I must 
say that it has been a profitable source of 
information and of joy. May it go on from 
strength to strength. We have a complete 
set in our Reference Library here, except 
for three annual indexes and one number 
in 1918, and it is in constant use. We pub- 
lish a kind of South African notes and 
queries, Africana Notes and News. It may 
interest you, so I enclose a copy of the latest 
issue. It looks rather amateurish beside 
Notes and Queries, but we hope to 
improve.” 

It does not look amateurish at all, and 
we shall be glad to send it to any reader 
with South African interests. 


Y an absurd mistake, annoying where it 
was not amusing, we printed for the 
second time two long Replies in our num- 
ber of 10 December, 1949 (pages 547, 548). 
A friend suggests that our centenary celebra- 
tions had got the better of us. Let us hope 
that it was that, for then we may promise 
that it shall not occur again! 


WE are much obliged to an anonymous 


correspondent who has sent us tran- 
scripts (dated 1866) of three copies of verses 
by E. G. Ballard (1791-1860: see ‘D.N.B.’). 
One of these is a character-sketch of James 
Yeowell, our sub-editor from 1852 to 1872. 
In pious memory we shall print this at the 
first opportunity, and the others later. In 
the meantime will not our anonymous bene- 
factor declare himself? 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 


THE INIMITABLE BOBADILL 


PLAvTUS gave the stage the character of 
the miles gloriosus; his Pyrgopolinices 
was the ancestor of a long line of braves 
in whom the people rejoiced the more 
because it knew, in advance, that Nemesis 
awaited them. A man of the Renaissance, 
Ben Jonson could not but follow Plautine 
tradition, but the magic of his pen trans- 
muted a popular puppet into the figure 
instinct with life which Swinburne sums up 
as “ the immortal and inimitable Bobadill.””* 
Jonson’s soldier-of-fortune owes little to 
Plautus save a salute. His dubiously-com- 
missioned Captain is no noisy bravo; on 
the contrary, he is a mild-mannered phil- 
osopher asking little from life save a cleanly 
and quiet privacy, with a pipe of tobacco 
to close the orifice of a by no means well- 
filled stomach. A book-lover, he has pored 
so long over the pages of Don Jeronimo 
de Carranza’s Filosofia de las Armas*® and 
Signor Achille Marozzo’s Arte dell’ Armi* 
that he has come to believe himself even 
more than the peer of those renowned 
swordsmen. But he has confounded theory 
and practice; challenged to prove his worth, 
he submits to be cudgelled rather than 
break the Queen’s Peace. Despite his public 
disgrace, his poise remains unshaken, for 
even while smarting from his drubbing, he 
tells, with stirring technicality, how he would 
have dealt with his assailant, had he only 
been in Venice. 

Whalley says that Jonson’s characters 
“are thought to glance at particular persons 
of his acquaintance.”"* This may be an 
under-statement, for tradition hath it that, 
during his lifetime, his originals were recog- 
nised by his audiences, though none of his 
contemporaries seem to have set down for 
us the names of those thus pilloried. That 
was left for Fleay who, in 1901, presented 
us with many conjectures*—though he with- 


* Swinburne. Ben Jonson. 

?San Lucar, 1569. 

* Venice, 1568. 
“a Peter Whalley. Works of Ben Jonson, 
*F. G. Fleay. Biographical Chronicle of the 
English Drama, vol. i. 1901. . 


1869. 
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holds the evidence upon which he bases his 
assumptions—but among them he makes no 
attempt to identify Bobadill. This is the 
more curious because there are records 
which seem to point out the man who, all 
unwittingly, sat for the portrait of the amaz- 
ing Captain; there is little doubt that he was 
Rocco Bonetti, a fashionable Italian master 
of the rapier. It will not be forgotten that, 
in the first version of the play (the quarto 
of 1601) the scene is laid in Italy, and that 
it is only in the folio of 1616 that Signior 
Bobadilla is naturalised as Captain Bobadill, 

According to George Silver, that self- 
styled paladin of arms,’ Rocco, Roche, 
Rocko, or Rockum—we may take our 
choice amid Elizabethan inconsequences of 
spelling—appeared in London about the 
year 1569, moved by the urge to instruct 
the nobility of England in the mystery of 
rapier-and-dagger play. The Italian fashion 
of wearing the rapier reached the English 
court about the middle of the sixteenth 
century; the first mention of the weapon 
being found in a Proclamation by Mary in 
1556.7. There are Proclamations by Eliza- 
beth in 1562° and 1576° about the 
exaggerated length of rapier blades, Stow 
says that the Italian arm came into use 
about 1570,’° Holinshed agrees that rapier 
and dagger were worn usually by the 
nobility about 1570," and Camden assures 
us that the first Englishman to introduce it 
was Rowland York, about 1579.'* 


Whatever may have been the actual date } 


when English courtiers adopted the rapier, 
it is clear that the views of the gentry were 
not those of the people, for the “ foining” 
play of the new weapon shocked not only 
the grave Camden, but also the true-born 
Englishman, who regarded the use of the 
point as cowardly. Popular prejudice had 
whole-hearted support from the Masters of 
Defence, the guild of professional swords- 
men, who continued to cling to obsolete 


* George Silver. Paradoxes of Defence, 1599. 
Reprinted by Col. Matthey in 1898. ‘I, George 
Silver, having the perfect knowledge of all maner 
of weapons, and being experienced in all maner of 


8. 
Bibliotheca Lindesiana. 
1910-1911. No. 472. 
"Idem. No 562. 
* Idem. No. 745. 
* Stow. Annales, ed. 1631, p. 862/2. q 
™ Holinshed. Chronicles, ed. 1586-1587, vol. i, 


p. 119. 
mden. History of the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, ed. 1675, p. oh, ot 
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ideas with such tenacity that even when 
Jorevin visited England nearly a century 
later, he was to note with amazement 
that, at a  stage-fight, the combatants 
“endeavoured to cut with the edge rather 
than pushing in the French manner.”** The 
result of this conservatism on the part of 
those who taught the use of arms was that 
persons who wished to acquaint themselves 
with the management of the fashionable 
weapon had for long to rely upon the some- 
what empiric guidance of gentlemen like 
Bobadill, and it is plain that, if no Italian 
master of the rapier deigned to inhabit Lon- 
don, one would have had to be imported. 
From all this we might conclude that 
Rocco’s advent was due as much to 
persuasion, coupled with promises of in- 
fluential support, as to his undoubted 
missionary zeal. 

Even if the experiment may have been, 
at first, a tentative one, Rocco must have 
found encouragement, for he soon decided 
to settle permanently in England, as is wit- 
nessed by the first record of his presence 
among us. It is an entry in the Bishop of 
London’s Register of Marriage Licences 
which reads :— 

Bonettum Rochum, Italianum, of St. 
Peter, Paul’s Wharf, gent., and Eleanor 
Sent Johnes (St. John) of same, widow. 
General Licence. 31st December, 1571." 


The fates were not kind. A year or two 
later, Rocco went to Italy, perhaps to wind 
up his affairs in his native country; on his 
return, he found himself a widower. The 
blow was by no means softened by the dis- 
covery that, after his wife’s death, her 
“goods and moveables of value” had been 
annexed by one John Vavasour, who not 
only refused to account for them, but also 
“vexed the said Rocco by certain actions.” 
Like Bobadill, Rocco had been “ abused, 
and was resolv’d to make his amends by 
law,” though it was not to any whimsical 
Justice Clement, but to no less an authority 
than their Lordships of the Privy Council, 
that he unfolded his tale of woe. 
Except in so far as their Lordships repre- 
sented that Fount of Justice, the Queen’s 
Grace, a dispute about the ownership of 
chattels seems a little beneath their dignity, 


“Jorevin de Rochefort. Travels in England. 
Paris, 1672, translated and reprinted by Grose in 
The Antiquarian Repertory, 1818. 


er Colonel Chester’s Marriage Licences, 
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but they proved compassionate, for they felt 
that the sad case “deserved some relief and 
pity.” Accordingly, on 6th July, 1575, they 
wrote to the Master of the Rolls, desiring 
him to investigate the complaint.’ 
Accustomed as we are to the leisurely, if 
inexorable, progress of the law, we might 
think that justice, in Elizabeth’s time, moved 
with bewildering celerity. As early as the 
month of November, the Master of the 
Rolls had reported that the business was 
more complicated than had at first appeared. 
Not only Rocco’s belongings, but also his 
house had been seized by Vavasour, who 
had been aided and abetted in his act of 
rapine by a certain Robert Burbage,’* with 
whom he had shared the spoils. Vavasour, 
discreetly, had “compounded” with the 
plaintiff, but Burbage, inconsiderately, had 
died during an adjournment, and his share 
of the property in dispute had fallen into 
the hands of a Mr. Goring, of Sussex, who 
was married to Burbage’s daughter. Their 
Lordships, after mature consideration, took 
the obvious step: they directed the Master 
of the Rolls to substitute Goring for his 
father-in-law as co-defendant in the action, 
and they repeated their previous injunction 
that either the matter must be settled or that 
a further report must be made to them.*’ 
While the outcome of this litigation has 
not been traced, it is evident that Rocco’s 
experience of the Privy Council convinced 
him that he might count upon the sympathy 
of their Lordships in any squabble in 
which he might be engaged for, in 1578, 
he is once more their suppliant. This time 
he pleads for their protection because those 
whom he, discourteously, calls “the common 
fencers of the City” have offered him 
violence “because he professeth the use 
of arms.” When Bobadill made a similar 
application to Justice Clement, that worthy 
magistrate was not slow to point out that 
the complainant’s hands were not bound, 
and that it was his right and duty to defend 
himself, but it does not seem to have 
occurred to their Lordships that their 
protégé’s behaviour cast doubt upon his re- 
puted skill. If he had been, in truth, the 
“only cunning man in the world with his 


Dasent. 


p. 395. 

‘® This Robert Burba 
been related to the 
theatres. 

Dasent. 
p. 333. 
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weapons,” as Silver says he was believed 
to be,’* he need never have troubled their 
Lordships at all. 

Whatever may have been the private re- 
flections of their Lordships, they wrote on 
29th September, 1578, a letter to the Lord 
Mayor and Court of Aldermen in which 
they recited Rocco’s complaints in the fullest 
detail. They insisted that he had been “ for 
many years a subject of this realm,” and 
that he had always “lived in good order 
and fame.” It was not tolerable that he 
might not, “ without impediment, teach the 
use of weapons to such gentlemen as may 
- resort to him,” and as they concluded that 
this was due to his position as a “ stranger,” 
they suggested that the Freedom of the City 
might be conferred upon him. If their 
request were granted, they “ would not for- 
get to requite it when occasion offered ”; 
meanwhile, the aggressors were to be 
brought before the Court, when bonds were 
to be taken for their future good 
behaviour.’® 

This proposal was an embarrassing one, 
for their Lordships, conveniently, ignored 
the fact that, by ancient custom, no man 
could be made free of the City unless he 
were a subject of the realm, carrying on 
an approved trade or calling. Although it 
pleased their Lordships to refer to Rocco 
as a subject, he was not, in law, “a free 
denizen.” Down to 1843, a person desiring 
“ denization ” could only acquire the quality 
through a private Act of Parliament, 
which was a costly business.*° Rocco’s 
principal patron, Peregrin Bertie, did obtain 
such an Act in 13.Elizabeth previous to 
his elevation to the peerage as Lord 
Willoughby,”* but there is no trace that 
Rocco ever followed this excellent example. 
Possibly the expense did not commend 
itself to one who was still establishing him- 
self in a profession the practice of which 
is arduous, and the rewards uncertain. 
Moreover, far from engaging in an 
approved trade, the Italian kept what was, 
in spite of the euphemism he favoured, 
nothing but a fencing school, and ever since 
the reign of Edward I the City had refused 
to allow fencing schools within its pre- 


** Silver. Paradoxes of Defence 1599. 
ee Acts of the Privy Council, vol. x, 


“20 Holdsworth. Laws of England, vol. x, p. 89. 
*" Statutes at Large. Elizabeth. 
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cincts.* It looks as if the Lord Mayor 
adopted a policy of masterly inactivity, for 
there is no trace in the City Records that 
the matter ever came before the Court of 
Aldermen. 

Emboldened by impunity, the “ common 
fencers” continued to make life as trying 
as possible for the unhappy Rocco who, like 
Bobadill, longed for a cleanly and quiet 
privacy. In 1579, he was driven once more 
to appeal to his highly-placed protectors, 
So far from “taking order for the poor 
man’s quietness and safety,” the City 
Fathers had done nothing whatever to 
secure it; the “injurious dealing and be- 
haviour” of the men of the sword was 
unchecked, and their “insolence and dis- 
order towards the said Rocco and his wife” 
—he seems to have consoled himself for his 
earlier loss—had become insupportable. 
On 9th July, 1579, their Lordships signified 
their high displeasure to the Lord Mayor, 
marvelling that their previous epistle had 
had “little or none effect.” Dropping the 
delicate question of the Freedom, they now 
announced that their protégé had secured 
ample evidence against some of his tormen- 
tors, notably in the case of one Francis, 
of the Blackfriars, and one Isaac, of the 
Whitefriars. They commanded the Lord 
Mayor to have the alleged culprits brought 
before him, to hear Rocco’s evidence, and, 
“the same appearing true,” to commit the 
evil-doers to prison until their Lordships’ 
pleasure should be further known.”* 

J. D. AyLwarp. 

7? Maitland. History of London. 1756. 


**Dasent. Acts of the Privy Council, vol. xi, 
Dp. 


(To be continued) 


QUEEN MARY (TUDOR) 


THOSE who are interested in Sixteenth 

Century art may well notice the youth- 
ful portrait of Mary, daughter of Henry 
VIII and Katherine of Aragon, which has 
recently come to light, and is reproduced 
(ascribed to Hans Eworth) in The Illustrated 
London News, of 9th July, 1949, with en- 
larged detail (on the opposite page) of her 
elaborate jewellery and ornaments, ex- 
quisitely painted, including a medallion of 
Solomon welcoming the Queen of Sheba. 
It is, however, astonishing to read beneath 
the portrait an editorial eulogy of Mary’s 
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“lack of vindictiveness which made her 
shrink from invoking her full legal powers 
of vengeance to punish those who con- 
spired against her life.” ; 

However excellent Queen Mary’s inten- 
tions, her severity is undeniable. In vain 
the Duke of Northumberland expressed 
regret for his proclamation of Lady Jane 
Grey as Queen; in vain he offered to serve 
Queen Mary; he and his sons were each 
and all arraigned and condemned. In vain 
Lady Jane Grey, aged sixteen, and her hus- 
band Lord Guildford Dudley aged eighteen, 
pleaded that they had not wished to be 
Queen and King, but being under age had 
been compelled to obey their parents. 
Though she for a while delayed signing 
their death-warrants there is no record of 
her expressing any compassion for them. 

Mary’s beheading of the Dukes of 
Northumberland and Suffolk on Tower 
Hill was drastic but came within her pre- 
rogative. That fearing popular compassion 
for Lady Jane she had her beheaded inside 
the Tower was reminiscent of Henry VIII, 
who had beheaded two of his wives, Anne 
Boleyn and Catherine Howard, in the same 
secluded corner. As to their guilt or in- 
nocence there is still some controversy; 
but Mary’s refusal to pardon Lady Jane 
was regarded as the more ruthless in that 
the young wife of Lord Guildford Dudley 
was expecting a child.’ 

As for Sir Thomas Wyatt’s rebellion, his 
proclamation from Maidstone expressly 
declared that “We seek no harm to the 
Queen, but better Counsel and Counsellors.” 
The rising was a protest against the 
announcement of the Spanish marriage :? 
“IT am no traitor,” said Wyatt; “the cause 
whereof I have gathered the people is to 
defend the realm from danger of being 
overrun by strangers.” 

After the Cornish rebellion of 1497 and 
the battle of Blackheath, Queen Mary's 
grandfather Henry the Seventh had con- 
tented himself with executing the leaders 
and had pardoned the multitude. According 
.'Her contemporary, Sir Thomas Challoner, in 
his De Rep. Anglorum made this plain statement. 
Published in print in the following reign, it was 
never contradicted in his time. 

*“The historie of Wyates rebellion,” &c. by 
John Procter. ‘‘décembris 1554. Imprynted at 
Canterbury ” &c. B.M. C.21 (a) 52 (2). Dedicated 
to Queen Mary. Although this “historie” is a 
violent denunciation of Wyatt as a heretic (he was 


Catholic to the last), Procter was honest enough 
Not to suppress Wyatt’s own statement. 
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to Lord St. Albans (Sir Francis Bacon) 
Henry executed only Lord Audley, Thomas 
Flammock, and Michael Joseph. But 
Wyatt’s surrender to the Queen’s mercy did 
not win pardon for himself or his followers. 
Twenty pairs of gallows were erected in 
London, and fifty of Wyatt's followers were 
hanged there before he was brought to 
trial. 

The tragedy was subsequently put on the 
stage as “The Famous History of Sir 
Thomas Wyatt. With the Coronation of 
Queen Mary, and the Coming of King 
Philip” &c. by Decker and Webster. A 
modern edition of Elizabethan Drama, the 
“Mermaid Series” excludes this play, call- 
ing it “a medley of absurd printer’s errors 
adding to the confusion of what was prob- 
ably a confused work at best.” But the 
printer’s errors, such as Count Edmond for 
Count Egmont are easy to correct, and 
actually there are some very moving scenes: 
provided the reader has any sympathy with 
men who hazard their lives for their 
convictions. 

The same day that Lady Jane and Lord 
Guildford Dudley were beheaded (12th 
February 1553-4) there was 


“set up at every gate of London a 

gallows; and at bridgefoot one, in South- 

wark two pair, at Leadenhall two, in 

Cheapside, in Fleet Street and about 

Charing Cross three or four pair, and in 

many other places in the City.”* 

Not only the Duke of Suffolk (Lady Jane’s 
father) but his brothers Lord John and Lord 
Thomas Grey were condemned. Lord 
Thomas protested that he “meant none 
other thing but the abolishing of strangers.” 

Some 200 of the rank and file were then 
forgiven, but only after being paraded 
through the City “ with halters around their 
necks.” Wyatt’s Kentish friends were taken 
back to Kent to be executed at Maidstone. 

Next (12th March) Archbishop Cranmer 
and Bishops Ridley and Latimer were taken 
from the Tower to Oxford, and Bishop 
Hooper out of the Fleet prison; with much 
tribulation ahead of them, and death by 
fire at last. 

Sir Thomas Wyatt at his arraignment 
(15th March) defended himself vigorously, 
as having rebelled only to avert servitude 
under aliens. He pleaded for pardon and 


* Harl. MS 194: ed. Nichols; and Cotton MS 
Vitel. F.5, published 1845. pp. 55, 59. 
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6 NOTES AND QUERIES 


offered to serve the Queen: “‘ My grandfather 
served most truly her grace’s grandfather 
. .. my father also served King Henry VIII 
to his good contentment, and I also served 
King Edward.” But his judges passed the 
usual sentence of mutilation and death, and 
declined to intercede for him. Princess 
Elizabeth was taken to the Tower for 
alleged complicity with Wyatt. It was then 
that she wrote her famous letter to Mary: 
“I protest afore God . . . whatso- 
ever malice shall devise, that I never 
practised, counselled, nor consented to 
anything that might be prejudicial to your 
person . . . or dangerous to the State.”* 
Wyatt on the scaffold denied that he had 
ever been encouraged by Princess Elizabeth 
or by Lord Courtenay: “it is not so, good 
people; for I assure you neither they nor 
any other yonder in hold or durance was 
privy to my rising... .” 

On the 26th of April Lord Thomas Grey 
was beheaded; “a proper gentleman, and 
one that had served right valiantly both in 
France and Scotland in the days of the late 
Kings Henry and Edward.” On the 19th 
of May, Princess Elizabeth was moved from 
the Tower to Richmond Palace, but still 
as a prisoner. A couple of days afterwards 
William Thomas was hanged, drawn and 
quartered at Tyburn for High Treason. He 
had been author in 1550 of the first English 
Italian Grammar: “A Dictionarie for the 
better understanding of Boccace, Petrarcha, 
and Dante,” and the previous year had 
issued his “‘ Historie of Italie.” 

Before the arrival of Philip of Spain, 
King of Naples, the gallows were cleared 
away, and Cheapside Cross was regilded, 
as it had been long previously for the visit 
of his father the Emperor. Philip, with the 
Duke of Alba and a magnificent train, was 
subsequently to intercede for the Dudley 
brothers who had been condemned to death, 
but the death warrants not signed. Their 
widowed mother Jane Duchess of Northum- 
berland excited the compassion of Dojfia 
Maria, Duchess of Alba, after whose inter- 
vention the Dudley sons were released from 
the Tower; the eldest (John Earl of War- 
wick) to die almost at once at Penshurst; 
Lord Henry Dudley to fight for King Philip 
and be mortally wounded at St. Quentin; 
Lord Ambrose and Lord Robert to become 

*S.P.D. Mary. Vol. IV, no: 1. Reproduced in 


Facsimiles of National Manuscripts. Part III 
No: xxv. 
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renowned in the next reign as Earls of 
Warwick and of Leicester. Their mother 
after her husband’s execution had been 
deprived of her “ stuff, apparel, silks,” cloth 
of gold, velvet, lace and other effects. Her 
remaining personal possessions were so few 
that the only bequest she could make in 
her Will to the Duchess of Alba was a green 
parrot, “ praying her Grace to continue a 
good Lady to all my children as she has 
begun.” It was not, however, till near the 
end of the reign (4th and Sth Philip and 
Mary) that the Dudley sons were fully 
pardoned. 

To represent Mary as of a merciful dis- 
position is to forget the long procession of 
her victims—nearly all of whom vowed that 
they had not conspired against her life but 
only against her foreign marriage. It is 
also to forget the Smithfield fires. The 
system of burning heretics was not started 
by Mary. It came in with the Lancastrian 
Henry IV, himself a usurper; but under 
no Sovereign until Queen Mary had so many 
English subjects been sent to the stake on 
a question of religious dogma. We may 
grant that after Mary’s mother had been 
unjustly repudiated by her father, Mary 
had an overshadowed childhood and youth, 
We may also agree that in her eyes sub- 
mission of England to Rome was a sacred 
duty; and furthermore that she saw no detri- 
ment to her kingdom in allowing it to 
become a province of Spain. 

When her treaty of “perpetual” peace 
with France was broken so that she might 
contribute troops to supplement King 
Philip’s army, and when this war resulted 
in her loss of Calais, there is no reason 
to doubt that grief and disappointment 
hastened her death. When she came to the 
throne, the masses had regarded her as 
the rightful Queen, and Lady Jane as a 
usurper; but the number of executions in so 
brief a reign as Mary’s was long remem- 
bered against her. 

Sir William Cecil had conformed, out- 
wardly at least, to the Catholic Church. 
But in a memoranda still to be seen at 
Hatfield, his “ Notes of Q. Maries Reign” 
are significant. King Edward’s death was 
on 6th July; Mary’s coronation was not until 
September. The following 11th January her 
betrothal to Philip of Spain was announced: 
the notes continue 
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— feb. Wyatt taken 
xv Mart } Er. of Devon } Com|[mitted] 


xviij MartJ lad(y) Elizab, J t© ¥¢ Towre 

1554. 13 April. Disputatid at Oxford wt 
Cramer, Rydley and Latymr. 

Many persons executed for religion, as 
Hooper b. of Gloucester...... in this 
yere war burned 80.” 

Then follows the landing of Philip at 

Southampton; the marriage at Winchester, 

the return of Cardinal Pole to England. 

“16 Octob [1555] Ridley. B. of lo(n)don 
and latym(er) burnt. 

[1555-6] 21. March. Cranmer Bish. of 
Cant(erbury) burned. 

1555[-6] 27 Jun. 13 p(er)sons burnt at 
Stratford at one tyme. and in ye 
co(m)pas of yt yere war burned above 
80 ps whereof many war maydes 

1 July 1556 Mr Bradford burnt in 
Smythfield. ... 

1557-7 Junij warr pclamed agaynt fr[ench] 
Kyng 

and vi Julij to ayde ye k of Spayne a 
power of im hors iiiim footm 
pyoners was sent to St Quytns 

4th Mar [4th year of Mary’s reign] in 
this yere were burned about Londo(n) 
above 64, whereof 20 war women. 

1557 (-8) It Janvier, ye fr ca. to Caliss 
.... @ murmer of ye people for it 

in June now burning in Smythfield vij at 
on(e) fyre 

An 6th Mar(y) July: at bray(n)ford 6 at 
o. fyre. 

Q. Mary reigned v yeres v moths & 22 
days.””® 

There need be no difficulty in understand- 
ing that these inquisitorial methods led to 
a strong reaction; and though Queen Mary 
from her own point of view believed herself 
to be justified in extirpating heresy, and had 
apparently no qualms of conscience as to 
the method, there have been few reigns in 
English history that can show so many 
executions. 

When the news of the loss of Calais was 
announced, the people in the streets wept 
with grief and rage: “Such a buffet to 
England” it seemed when the heavy guns 
of the Duke of Guise prevailed against the 
town that had been English ever since the 
days of Edward the Third. 

* Hatfield MS. 229 (2). Facsimile, Tenison’s 


Elizabethan England. . . . ‘In Relation to all 
Foreign Princes,’ vol. 1, plates 39-39b. 
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Englishmen in those days felt vehemently 
whether for good or ill; life might be dan- 
gerous, even terrible, but apathy had not 
yet come into fashion. The fervour with 
which the accession of Elizabeth was 
acclaimed is the measure of the melancholy 
failure of Mary, who by her own actions 
had lost the affection of her people. 


MICHAEL BARRINGTON. 


MARLOWE AND THE HOMILIES 


HE curious scene in Tamburlaine 
(Part II)’ in which Tamburlaine’s son 

Calyphas “ makes his gallant and humorous 
protest against the Scythian cult of arms,” 
refuses to go out to fight, and is stabbed 
by his father, has occasioned some 
differences of opinion among the critics. 
Dr. Kocher maintains that “although he 
is undoubtedly brutal and tyrannous in some 
other of his deeds, from the Elizabethan 
point of view Tamburlaine is merely heroic 
in this one.”* Few critics agree with Dr. 
Kocher on this point. There appears, how- 
ever, to be general agreement that the 
“ungovernable vitality” of these speeches 
of Calyphas—in which “during eighty 
incredible lines he holds the stage, gibing 
sardonically at his father, his brothers, and 
the whole cult of war and honor,’*—shows 
that Marlowe did not entirely identify him- 
self with Tamburlaine in this scene, that 
Calyphas had “some kind of passport to 
his sympathy.”* There seems also to be 
general agreement that this sympathy was 
momentary and involuntary, indeed sub- 
conscious; Calyphas’s mockery of “the 
whole cult of war and honor” cannot have 
been any part of Marlowe’s plan for the 
drama, says Dr. Kocher, since it sounds 
“like a satire on all the basic themes of the 
play” and makes Tamburlaine himself 
ridiculous, “after the quiet derision of 
Calyphas the ‘ great and thundering speech’ 
with which Tamburlaine delivers his death- 
blow sounds too much like rant.’® 

The question as to Marlowe’s dramatic 
intention in this scene, as to whether or not 
the mockery he puts into the mouth of 

‘Il Tamburlaine IV 1. 

? Tamburlaine the Great, ed. Professor V. M. 
Ellis-Fermor. Intro. p. 55. 

*Dr. Paul H. Kocher: Christopher Marlowe, 


p. 263. 
‘ Ibid. p. 275. 


Professor V. M. Ellis-Fermor, Christopher 
Marlowe, p. 41. 
“Kocher. op. cit., pp. 275-6. 
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8 NOTES AND 


Calyphas is deliberate, as to whether or 
not he meant these speeches of Tamburlaine 
to sound like the rant they undoubtedly 
are, is of considerable importance in view 
of the fact that the scene contains what 
Dr. Kocher calls “ the most ample, specific, 
and eloquent statement” to be found in 
either of the plays of Tamburlaine’s claim 
to be the Scourge of God :’ 


Villains, these terrors and these tyrannies 
(If tyrannies war’s justice ye repute), 
I execute, enjoin’d me from above, 
To ome the pride of such as Heaven abhors; 
Nor am I made arch-monarch of the world, 
Crown’d and invested by the hand of Jove, 
For deeds of bounty and nobility; 
But since I exercise a greater name, 
The scourge of God and terror of the world, 
I must apply myself to fit those terms, 
In war, in blood, in death, in cruelty, 
plague peasants as me 
power of heaven’s eternal majesty. 
(IV. 1. 146-158) 


What does not appear to have been 
noticed by the critics is how closely the 
substance of this statement is modelled on 
the Church’s official teaching about the 
authority of princes, as it is given in the 
Homilies against Wilful Rebellion. Particu- 
larly significant, perhaps, is Marlowe’s use 
of the words “ resist . . . the power,” for one 
of the main Biblical passages quoted as 
authority for the teaching of the Homilies is 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans (XIII 1-7). 
But this is by no means the only parallel; 
the whole theme of Marlowe’s lines echoes 
the doctrine of the Homilies: 


“There is no power but of God, and 
the powers that be are ordained of God. 
Whosoever therefore resisteth the power, 
resisteth the ordinance of God; and they 
that resist shall receive to themselves 
damnation.” (p. 553).° 

The first rebel was Lucifer: ‘So 
cometh it of a Luciferan pride and pre- 
sumption that a few rebellious subjects 
should set themselves up against the 
majesty of their prince” (p. 573), and 
such armed rebels thereby commit 
“horrible sins against the majesty of 
God.” (p. 561). 

Evil princes, as well as the good, are 
“ specially appointed by the ordinance of 
God” and “subjects are bounden to 
obey them.” Baruch taught the Jews to 
pray even for a king who was “a heathen, 


Ibid. p. 85. 
* All page references are to The Homilies, ed. 
G. E. Corrie (1850). 
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a tyrant, a cruel oppressor of them, and 
had been a murderer of many thousands 
of their nation;’—how much more s0 
ought we to pray for “our natural prince” 
who is “no cruel person, no tyrant, no 
spoiler of our goods, no shedder of our 
bloods, no burner of our towns, cities and 
country.” (pp. 553. 559.) 

“The further and further an earthly 
prince doth swerve from the example of 
the heavenly government, the greater 
plague is he of God’s wrath and punish- 
ment by God’s justice unto that country 
and people, over whom God for their 
sins hath placed such a prince and 
governor; . . . for subjects to deserve for 
their sins to have an evil prince, and then 
to rebel against him, were double and 
treble evil, by provoking God more to 
plague them.” (pp. 555, 558.) 


The teaching of the Homilies—which, as 
Dr. Louis B. Wright says, “ were regarded 
as the essence of Christian doctrine ”’*— is 
clearly, therefore, that even an evil prince 
is “crowned and invested by the hand 
of” God; that he is the Scourge of God, 
sent to “plague” men for their sins; and 
that “whosoever therefore resisteth the 
power,” even when that power is wielded 
by a tyrant dealing “In war, in blood, in 
death, in cruelty,” thereby resists in him 
“The power of heaven’s eternal majesty.” 
It is difficult to believe that Marlowe 
intended lines so closely following the teach- 
ing of the Homilies to be taken seriously, 
that they are not in fact deliberate ironical 
mockery. 

Later in the play Tamburlaine makes 
a further statement of his claim to be the 
scourge of God: 

Thus am J right the scourge of highest Jove; 


And see the of my dignity 
By which I hold my name and majesty. 
(IV. iii. 24-26.) 

It is interesting to note the similarity of 
these lines to the passage in Sir Thomas 
More usually thought to be Shakespeare's. 
After a reference to St. Paul’s teaching on 
obedience to authority, and to the function 
of the king as God’s representative, we 
read: 

And to add ampler majesty to this, 

He hath not only lent the king his figure, 


His throne and sword, but given him his own 
name, 
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Calls him a god on earth. What do you then, 

Rising against him that God himself installs, 

But rise against God? *’® 
Dr. E. M. W. Tillyard has called attention 
to the general relation between More's 
speeches and “the religious setting of 
Elyot’s Governor and the Homilies.” Both 
the lines from More and those from 
Tamburlaine are in fact closely based on 
the Homilies against Wilful Rebellion, 
where we read: 


“The majesty of heavenly things may 
by the baseness of earthly things be 
shadowed and resembled . . . so doth God 
himself in that same Scripture sometimes 
vouchsafe to communicate his name with 
earthly princes, terming them gods. 
[p. 554.] So is that realm happy where 
most obedience of subjects doth appear, 
being the very figure of heaven.” (p. 577.) 
But noticeable as the similarity is between 
More’s speech and the lines from Tambur- 
laine, far more striking is the contrast in 
tone. The More speech is marked by grave 
dignity and persuasive earnestness; Mar- 
lowe’s lines are found in a speech of 
undoubted rant, the opening speech of the 
scene where Tamburlaine enters in his 
coach with the conquered kings serving as 
his coach-horses : 

Holla, ye pampered jades of Asia! 

What, can ye draw but twenty miles a day, 

And have so proud a chariot at your hee 

And such a coachman as great Tamburlaine, 

But from Asphaltis, where I conquered you, 

To Byron here, where thus I honour you? .. . 

To make you fierce and fit my appetite, 

You shall be fed with flesh as raw as blood, 

And drink in pails the strongest muscadel; 

If you can live with it, then live and draw 

My chariot swifter than the racking clouds; 

If not, then die like beasts, and fit for naught 

But perches for the black and fatal ravens. 

Thus am I right the scourge of highest Jove; 

And see the figure of my dignity, | 

By which I hold my name and naps. 

(IV. iii. 1-26.) 

Again it is difficult to believe that what 
Professor Ellis-Fermor calls “the absurd 
exaggeration” "* of this scene is not quite 
deliberate, that Marlowe did not intend to 
make Tamburlaine and his claim to be 
“ordained of God” appear comic and 
indeed ridiculous. 

It seems not unlikely that the figure of 
Calyphas embodies some mocking comment 
on another of the Homilies, the Homily 


i Quoted by Dr. E. M. W. Tillyard: Shake- 
Speare’s History Plays, 
‘Edition of Tamburlaine: p. 254 (footnote). 
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against Idleness. Calyphas refuses to go 
forth to battle with the others, exclaiming: 

Take you the honour, I will take my ie 49) 
He is abused by his father, as the 


of sloth, of a 

T and scorn of my renown 

and as a soul 


Wherein was neither courage, strength or wit, 
But folly, sloth, and damned idleness. 


(il. i. 125-6.) 
And Tamburlaine, 
Wrath, kindled in the furnace of his breast 
(IV. i. 9.) 
stabs him, justifying the deed by a reference 
to his function as representative of God, 
sent to “ plague” men for their sins. 
In the Homily against Idleness we read: 
“If we give ourselves to idleness and 
sloth ... then do we .. . incur the danger 
of God’s wrath and heavy displeasure. 
[p. 518] . . . King David, who tarrying 
at home idly, as the Scripture saith, at 
such time as other kings go forth to 
battle, was quickly seduced by Satan to 
forsake the Lord his God... The 
plagues that ensued these offences were 
horrible and grievous. [p. 509]... 
Samson . . . so long as he warred with 
the Philistines, enemies to the people of 
God, could never be taken or overcome; 
but after that he gave himself to ease 
and idleness,” came to a miserable end. 
(p. 520.) “ All such as live idly” do so 
“to the great dishonour of God... 
what sin, what mischief, what plague is 
not to be feared of them that all their 
life long give themselves wholly to idle- 
ness and ease?” (p. 524.) 


Dr. Kocher is convinced that Calyphas 
was originally intended by Marlowe to be 
a “comic butt,” “a fatuous coward whose 
part in the drama was to accentuate by con- 
trast the bravery of Tamburlaine,” and that 
“his first speeches are in that tenor.” As 
evidence of this he quotes Calyphas’s reply 
to Tamburlaine’s absurd command to his 
sons, “Be all a scourge and terror to the 
world.” 


But while my brothers follow arms, my lord, 
Let me accompany my gracious mother. 
Fm | are enough to conquer all the world, 
And you have won enough for me to keep. 
(I. iv. 65-68.) 
“This is sloth and cowardice in him, 
not conscious irony,” says Dr. Kocher, 
“else he would not here be stamped as 
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‘mother’s boy.’”'* But to say that he is 
“stamped as ‘mother’s boy’” is surely to 
beg the question. Calyphas announces that 
he has no desire to “follow arms,” no 
ambition to be “a scourge and terror to 
the world”; he prefers to be a follower 
of his “ gracious mother,” Zenocrate. And 
Zenocrate is for Marlowe the embodiment 
of Beauty, “ mother to the Muses,” the ideal 
which cannot be fully expressed even in 
“the immortal flowers of poesy,” but 
“With whose instinct the soul of man is 
touched,” the Infinite which is at once 
Beauty, and Love, and Pity. Calyphas who, 
when asked what he thinks of a wound, 
replies, ““I know not what I should think 
of it; me thinks ‘tis a pitiful sight” and in 
whom “to kill a man” breeds “ remorse 
of conscience,” is perhaps not so very 
different from Leander, whose pity at the 
sight of a “fresh-bleeding wound” causes 
the poet to reflect that 
In gentle breasts 

Relenting thoughts, remorse, and pity rests; 

And who have hard hearts and obdurate minds 

But vicious, hairbrained and illiterate hinds? ' 

When, immediately after Calyphas’s 
denial of any desire to “follow arms” we 
find Tamburlaine and his other sons talk- 
ing with zest of “revenge, war, death and 
cruelty,” of their readiness to “wade up 
to the chin in blood,” to “ prepare a ship ” 
and sail through “a sea of blood,” or 
“swim through pools of blood,” or “ make 
a bridge of murdered carcases” in order 
to sit in a “royal chair of state” placed 
in a field “sprinkled with the brains of 
slaughtered men,” it is difficult not to be- 
lieve that lines full of such grotesquely 
bloodthirsty images are intended as 
deliberate ridicule of these followers of 
arms. It is difficult indeed not to believe 
that Marlowe’s sympathies are consciously 
with Calyphas, though like the rest of the 
““Muses’ sons” he will never “sit in 
Honour’s chair,” ** and though his “ tarry- 
ing at home idly . . . at such time as other 
kings go forth to battle ” may bring horrible 
and grievous plagues upon him through the 
wrath of a tyrant absurdly proclaiming that 
it is by his zeal, not in “deeds of bounty 
and nobility,” but “In war, in blood, in 
death, in cruelty,” that he must prove him- 


Op. cit. p. 273.° 
* Hero and Leander, II, 216-218. 
** Hero and Leander, I, 475-6. 
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self “specially appointed by the ordinance 
of God.” 


LYNETTE and EVELINE FEASEY. 


THE NAME OF THE ARABIAN KING 
IN MARLOWE’S ‘TAMBURLAINE’ 


"THE name of the King of Arabia in 

Marlowe’s Tamburlaine the Great, 

Part I, seems to have escaped the notice of 
Marlowe’s editors, although it is mentioned 
in the text, at least in the Octavos of 1593 
and 1605 as well as in all the modern 
editions. Dyce, who added the list of the 
dramatis personae, gave the character simply 
as the King of Arabia, without a name; 
and Professor Ellis-Fermor noted: 

“King of Arabia. Soldan of Egypt. 
Both these are mentioned by most of 
Tamburlaine’s biographers, but in the 
European histories they are generally 
nameless, as in Marlowe's play.” 

(Tamburlaine the Great, ed Ellis- 
Fermor, Methuen, 1930, P. 65.) 
But in Act 1, Scene ii, we read: 


Where her (Zenocrate’s) betrothed lord, 
Alcidamus, 
Expects the arrival of her highness’ person. 
(1, ii, 78-79.) 


And Act V makes it unmistakable that the 
King of Arabia is the first betrothed love 
< Zenocrate, especially in the following 
ines : 
the Arabian king, 
The first affecter ot your excellence. 

(V, ii, 316-317.) 
It appears, therefore, that Marlowe gave 
the name “Alcidamus” to the Arabian 
king, although he himself seems to have 
forgotten it in the later part of the play, 
as it occurs but once. J. Y. Lw. 


SOME PATRISTIC SOURCES FOR 
MILTON’S “GEHENNA ” 


PROFESSOR GEORGE W. WHITING 

has recently suggested that the 
materials from which Milton created his 
picture of Hell are “more common than 
some readers and critics have realized.”* He 
has shown that definite parallels exist 
between such a contemporary account of 
Hell as Henry Greenwood’s “ Tormenting 


*“ Tormenting Tophet,” Notes and Queries, 
cxcii (1947), 225-30. 
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Tophet”* and the Miltonic Hell. In this 
opinion he is joined by Professor D. T. 
Starnes’ who shows a close correspondence 
between Milton’s ‘“Gehenna” and the 
entries under that topic in various 
contemporary dictionaries, notably Charles 
Stephanus’s Dictionarium.* 

The contention made by Professors 
Whiting and Starnes that Milton is using 
commonplace materials is undeniable, but 
I wonder whether we need to assume that 
Milton obtained them from commonplace 
sources. May not Milton’s reading in 
patristic commentaries have furnished him 
with the materials of Hell directly? Neither 
Professor Whiting nor Professor Starnes 
denies this possibility, and I should like, 
therefore, by taking the single instance of 
Gehenna, to show at least some likelihood 
of Milton’s direct use of patristic sources 
in the famous presentation of Hell. 

The ultimate authority on the term 
“Gehenna,” to whom all accounts patristic 
and modern go back, is St. Jerome.° Two 
of his expositions may be cited in part. The 
first is the Commentariorum in Evangelium 
Matthaei : 

The name Gehenna is not found in 
the Old Testament but is first used by 
the Savior. Let us therefore seek the 
explanation of this name. We often read 
that the idol Baal was near Jerusalem 
at the base of the Mount of Moria where 
Siloa flowed. This valley and the level 
place of the small field were well watered 
and woody, full of delights, and in the 
valley was a grove consecrated to the idol. 
The people of Israel fell into such mad- 
ness as to desert the region of the Temple 
and to sacrifice victims there; in their 
madness pleasures conquered the rigor 
of religion, and they sacrificed or conse- 
crated their sons to demons, and that 
place was called Gehennon; that is, the 
valley of the sons of Ennon. This the 
*Workes Contained in Six Several Treatises 

(London, 1624). I have not had access to this 
work, and I have relied throughout on the excerpts 


— by Professor Whiting in the article cited 
above. 

* Notes and Queries, cxcii, 369-70. 

‘ Dictionarium Historicum, Poeticum (1553 . . . 
1670). This citatioa I owe to Professor Starnes. 

‘In addition to the accounts of Bede and 
Stephanus discussed below, it is to be noted that 
Jerome is also the direct or ultimate source of 
the patristic descriptions of Walafrid (Patrologia 
Latina, cxiv, 95) and Haymo of Halberstadt 
(Ibid., cxviii, 945-6); and of the modern descri 
tion of Cooper (Notes and Queries, cxcii, 369-70). 
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Book of Kings describes very fully, as 
do Chronicles and Jeremiah. And God 
threatened that He would fill the place 
with the bodies of the dead, that it should 
not be called Topheth and Baal, but 
Polyandrium; that is, the monument of 
the dead. Future torments and eternal 
punishments by which sinners are to be 
tortured are designated by the name of 
this place... .° 

and the second, the Notationes de Aliquot 

Palestinae Locis: 

Thopet. The altar of Thophet, which 
is in the valley of the son of Ennon, 
designates that place which is watered by 
the springs of Siloa; it is a very pleasant 
place and well wooded, and to-day offers 
the delights of gardens... .’ 


The Venerable Bede apparently knew and 
admired Jerome’s comments, for he followed 
Jerome closely in his own In Matthei 
Evangelium Expositio,* and in his In Libros 


*Nomen gehennae, in veteribus libris non 
invenitur, sed primum a_ Salvatore ponitur. 
Quaeramus ergo quae sit sermonis hujus occasio. 
Idolum Baal fuisse juxta Hierusalem ad radices 
montis Moria, in quibus Siloe fluit, non semel 
legimus (III Reg. xi). Haec vallis et parvi campi 
planities, irrigua erat et memorosa, plenaque 
deliciis, et lucus in ea idolo consecratus. In tan- 
tam autem dementiam populus Israel venerat, ut 
deserta templi vicinia ibi hostias immolaret, et 
rigorem religionis deliciae vincerent, filiosque suos 
daemoniis incenderent vel initiarent. Et appel- 
labatur locus ille gehennom, id est vallis filiorum 
Henonm. Hoc Regnum volumen (IV Reg. xxiii), 
et Paralipomenon (II Par. xxviii), et Jeremias (Jer. 
vii, xix, et xxxii) scribunt plenissime. Et com- 
minatur Deus se locum impsum_ impleturum 
cadaveribus mortuorum, ut nequaquam vocetur 
Polyandrum, id est, Tophet et Baal; sed vocetur 
tumulus mortuorum. Futura supplicia 
et poenae perpetuae, quibus peccatores cruciandi 
sunt, hujus loci vocabulo denotantur 
(Patrologia Latina, xxvi, For assistance 
with this and following passages I am much 
indebted to Dr. J. W. Beardslee of the New Bruns- 
wick Theological Seminary. 

"Thopet. Ara Thopet, quae est in valle filii 
Ennom, illum locum significat, qui Siloe fontibus 
irrigatur; et est amoenissimus atque nemorosus, 
hodieque hortorum praebet delicias. (Patrologia 
Latina, xxiii, 934). 

* Bede’s comment is upon the same passage as 
Jerome’s (Matthew x, 28) and is verbally nearly 
identical. Curiously, however, Bede reads “ lucus ” 
for “locus”: “et appellabatur  lucus  ipse 
Gehennon ” nie Latina, xcii, 54-5). In 
this reading he is followed by Haymo of Halber- 
stadt who attributes his account to Bede (Ibid., 
cxviii, 945-6). One of the numerous puzzles 
of this much-copied passage is that Haymo’s 
account is fuller and closer to Jerome’s than is 
Bede’s. Whether or not the reading “et a 
batur lucus ipse Gehennon” influenced Milton is 
difficult to say. 
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Regum Quaestionum XXX Liber I he used 
Jerome’s information liberally with some 
additions of his own: 

(IV Kings xxiii, 10) “And he defiled 
Tophet, etc.” Which is said of Josiah 
the king: “ And he defiled Tophet, which 
is in the valley of the son of Ennon; 
that no man should consecrate his son or 
daughter through the fire of Moloch;” 
in Scripture there is frequent mention of 
these places, especially in the Book of 
Kings and of Jeremiah the Prophet. The 
valley of Ennon, or of the son of Ennon, 
is nearby the wall of Jerusalem over 
against the east, and in this valley is a 
very beautiful grove watered by the 
springs of Siloa. Tophet or Taphet, 
written both ways, was a place in the 
same valley near the fish-pond of the 
fuller, which is referred to in Scripture, 
and near the field of Acheldema, which 
up to the present time is to be seen to the 
south of the Mount of Sion. In Tophet, 
which was a very pleasant place, from 
which it offers to-day the delights of 
gardens, they were accustomed to sacri- 
fice to demons upon an altar set up there 
and to sacrifice their children in an 
abominable fire, or to offer up a burnt 
offering, as in the Book of the Words 
of Days it is written concerning King 
Ahaz: “He it is who burned sacrifices 
in the valley of Benennon, and sacrificed 
his sons in the fire.” Benennon means 
the son of Ennon: however, the valley of 
Ennon is called in Hebrew Gehennon, 
and from this name the tortures of Hell 
are in the New Testament called Gehenna, 
because, no doubt, just as, according to 
the prophets, those who served idols in 
the valley of Ennon perished, so sinners 
shall be punished with eternal damnation 
because of those things in which they 
have sinned... .° 


*(IV Reg. xxiii, 10) Contaminavit quoque 
Tophet, etc. Quod dicitur de Josia rege: Con- 
taminavit quoq Tophet, quod est in convalle 
filii Ennon, ut nemo consecraret filium suum, aut 
filiam per ignem Moloch; frequens est in Scrip- 
turis horum mentio locorum, maxime in libro 
Regum, et Jeremiae prophetae. Est autem vallis 
Ennon, sive filii Ennon, juxta murum Jerusalem, 
contra orientem, in qua nemus pulcherrimum Siloe 
fontibus irrigatur. Tophet autem, sive Taphet 
(utrumque enim scribitur), erat locus in eadem 
convalle, juxta piscinam fullonis, cujus meminit 
Scriptura, et juxta agrum Acheldema, qui usque 
hodie monstratur ad australem plagam montis 
Sion. Solebant autem in Tophet, qui locus erat 
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If we compare these accounts with 
Milton’s presentation of Moloch in Paradise 
Lost, who 

made his Grove 
The pleasant Valley of Hinnom, Tophet thence 
And black Geheuna call’d, the Type of Hell." 


we may observe that the patristic sources 
furnish all the material there used: the 
pleasant valley (Jerome, 11. 24-5; Bede 
1. 16);'! the connection of Tophet with the 
valley (Jerome, 11. 22-23; Bede, 11. 11-12), 
the grove of Moloch (Jerome, 1. 8; Bede, 
11. 5, 10); and the symbolic significance 
of the name “ Gehenna ” (Jerome, 11. 19-21; 
Bede, 11. 25-31). Even the phrase “ the type 
of Hell” may have come from the “ typus 
inferni” of Bede’s apocrypha! allegory of 
Noah’s 

If we now leave the patristic comments 
and turn to the contemporary description of 
Greenwood : 

This Tophet was a valley neere unto 
Ierusalem, iuxta pascinam fullonis & 
agrum Acheldama, ad austrum Sion: that 
is, Neere to the Fullers poole and the field 


amoenissimus, unde hodie usque hortorum praebet 
delicias, posita ara sacrificare daemonibus, nefan- 
doque, igni suos consecrare liberos, sive holo- 
caustum offerre, sicut in libro Verborum dierum 
de Achaz rege scriptum est: Ipse est qui adolevit 
incensum in valle Benennon, et lustravit filios suos 
in igne. Benennon siquidem filium Ennon significat. 
Vallis autem Ennon dicitur Hebraice Gehenon, 
cujus nomine in Novo Testamento poena inferorum 
gehenna cognominatur, quia nimirum sicut in con- 
valle Enno, qui idolis servierunt in ea, prophetis 
attestantibus, perierunt, ita peccatores ex his quae 
peccaverunt aeterna damnatione punientur . . . 
(Patrologia Latina, xci, 732-33). In translating the 
Vulgate passages above I have with slight altera- 
tions used The Holy Bible, ed. Rev. Dr. Challoner 
(Baltimore, 1837). 
Book I, 11. 403-5 (Paradise Lost, ed. Merritt 
[New York: Odyssey Press, 1935]), 


The geographical location called 
“pleasant would seem to be Tophet rather than 
the Valley of Hinnom. However, in this respect 
Jerome makes no sharp distinction between Tophet 
and the valley, and sometimes applies the same 
term to the valley: “De valle filiorum Ennom 

. supra plenius diximus; quod subjaceat Siloe 
fontibus, et amoenitate sui . . .” (‘ Commen- 
tariorum in Jeremiam Prophetam” [Patrologia 
Latina, xxiv, 897]). 

*#* Similitudo Arcae Noe.” The Ark is here 
considered as an allegory of the Church, and is 
shown divided into areas. The lowest of these, 
where objectionable matter was deposited, corre- 
sponds to Hell. “Hic ubi stercus mittebatur, 
typus_inferni.” The work is printed by Migne 
with Bede’s opera “‘ Dubia et Spuria ” (Patrologia 
Latina, xc, 1179-80). For the tradition that the 
Valley of Hinnom was a “ type of Hell’ because 
of the refuse of Jerusalem ~ there, see 
Paradise Lost, ed. Hughes, p. 23. 
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Acheldama, on the South side of inent found an eager audience. Woodfall’s 
Pe Public Advertiser, in which the Letters were 


we note at once that the Latin phrase trans- 
lated by Greenwood is a rendition of Bede’s: 

juxta piscinam fullonis, .. . et juxta 

agrum Acheldema ... ad australem 

plagam montis Sion . . 
Milton’s contemporary Greenwood then 
would seem to have drawn upon Bede or 
an account based on Bede.’® 

Again, it may be seen that Stephanus’s 
dictionary entry is with but slight variations 
identical with Jerome’s original comment. 
For instance, compare Stephanus’s: 

Haec vallis & parva campi planities, 
irrugua & nemorosa, plenaque deliciis, & 
lucus in ea idolo consecratus. . . ."° 

with Jerome’s: 

Haec vallis et parvi campi planities, 
imrugua erat et memorosa, plenaque 
deliciis, et lucus in ea idolo conse- 

Stephanus’s version is then based upon 
Jerome, and indeed he tells us so with his 
“inquit Hieronymus.”** 

Since all the aspects of Tophet and 
Gehenna used by Milton are present in 
Jerome and Bede, and since all contem- 
porary accounts discussed go back to them 
in One way or another, it would seem more 
likely that Milton, in this instance, drew 
his materials from patristic sources he is 
known to have consulted than from con- 
temporary accounts of less certain note. 


ALFRED L. KELLOGG. 


'* Notes and Queries, cxcii, 226. 

** See above p. 5, note 1 

“In the various comments of Jerome which I 
have seen, this phrase does not occur. There may, 
however, have na further account by Jerome 
in the now incomplete Quaestiones Hebraicae in 
Libros Regum et Paralipomenon. Jerome does in 
fact refer the reader to such a_ discussion: 


“Gehennom . . . (super qua in libris Hebraicarum 
Questionum dictum est).” (Patrologia 
Latina, xxiii, 901). 


** Notes and Queries, xcii, 369-70. 
above, p. 3, note 1. 


cit. 


A MONODY ON THE DEATH OF 
JUNIUS 
THE immediate notoriety of the Letters 
of Junius is known. The stinging 
innuendo and published invective directed 
against the socially and politically prom- 


appearing, boomed, and inevitably, other 
magazines pilfered Letters for their own 
anxious readers.' The magazines which 
appropriated Letters gave the impression 
that these had been sent by Junius directly 
to them for publication; certainly, they made 
no acknowledgement of their source, the 
weekly Public Advertiser. These parasitic 
editors had one advantage over Woodfall: 
they were able to give the controversy an 
immediate concurrency by selecting for a 
particular issue an original letter of Junius; 
an answer provoked by the letter; and, 
often, Junius’s reply to the answer. One 
such full notice is available in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for April, 1769.° 

Since the anonymity of Junius made 
answer to him difficult, an ingenious 
antagonist flayed his sedition by a mock 
poetical obituary sent to the Public 
Advertiser;* Junius made reply to his 
critic,® and the poet answered again.* The 
enterprising editor of the Gentleman's 
reprinted the three communications.’ The 
text follows. 

A Monody 
Or the Tears of Sedition on the Death of Ju—s 
Quis tibi Silura Furor? 

And are those periods fill’d with tuneful care, 

Those thoughts which gleamed with Ciceronian 
ore, 

Are Junius, pass’d like vulgar air, 
Droop’d in thy plume, to rise on fame no more? 
be plume!—it was the harp of song in prose: 
ft have its numbers sooth’d the felon’s ear, 

Oft to its tune my Wilkite heroes rose 

With couch’d tabacco pipes in act to spear. 

Where now shall stormy Codius and his crew, 

My dear assembly to the midnight hour, 
Ah! where acquire a trumpeter?—since you _ 
No more shall rouze them with your classic 
power. 
Accurs’d Silurus! blasted be thy wing! 
= grey Scotch wing which led the unerring 
art! 

' One of these is the Gentleman’s Magazine. In 
1769 Letters taken from the Public Advertiser will 
be found in the Gentleman’s, February, March, 
April, May, June, July, August, September, Octo- 
ber, November and December issues. 

* An example of this deception is found in the 
reface to the collected edition of the Gentleman’s 
or 1769. The editor writes: ‘In this volume will 

be found all Junius’s letters.” In the February 


1769 issue of ibidem the full text of Junius’s first 
letter (21 January 1769, Public Advertiser) is given 
without acknowledgment. 


207. 
* March 3, 1769. 
* Loc. cit., March 10, 1769. 


* Loc. cit., March 17, 1769. 
April, 1769, 207- 
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In virtue’s cause could all that’s satire sting 
A bosom with corruption’s poison fraught? 
Impossible!—then hear me, fiends of H—Il, 
is dark event, this mystery unfold ; 
Poison’d was Junius? No; “ Alas, he fell 
** Midst arrows dipp’d in ministerial gold.” 
Then hear me, rioters, of my command, 
Condemn the vilain to a traitor’s doom; 
Let none but faithful knaves adorn my band; 
Go, sink this character into his tomb. 
Here sunk an essayist of dubious name, 
Whose tinsel’d page on airy cadence run, 
Friendless, with party—noted, without fame, 
Virtue and vice disclaim’d him as a son. 
POETIKASTOS. 


The Monody on the supposed death 
of Junius is not the less poetical for being 
founded on a fiction. In some parts of 
it, there is a promise of genius, which 
deserves to be encouraged. My letter of 
Monday will, I hope, convince the author 
that I am neither a partisan of Mr. Wilkes, 
nor yet bought off by the ministry. It is 
true I have refused offers, which a more 
prudent or a more interested man would 
have accepted. Whether it be simplicity 
or virtue in me, I can only affirm that I 
am in earnest; because I am convinced, 
as far as my understanding is capable 
of judging, that the present ministry is 
driving this country to destruction; and 
you, I think, Sir, may be satisfied that my 
rank and fortune place me above a com- 
mon bribe. Junius. 


A Card to Junius 

Poetikastos presents his compliments 
to Junius, and is glad to understand from 
so celebrated a judge of the beautiful and 
sublime that there is “a promise of 
genius” in his Monody. He could wish 
that it were in his power, either as a man 
of taste or honour, to pay Junius any 
return of praise. As the motive and man- 
ner of the Essayist deprive Poetikastos 
of this power, he must take the liberty 
of cautioning him never to expose him- 
self so far again, as to make a line of 
doggrell the supposed cause of announc- 
ing his fictitious importance to the public. 

If Junius dares to be sincere, instead 
of being in earnest, let him point out 
the destruction to which the ministers are 
driving this country, in a more rational 
and gentlemanlike manner than that 
illiberal and cowardly method in which he 
would stain the personal honour of the 
minister, without being able to detract 
from the propriety of his measures. 
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Let him not hint at the offers he had 
not the prudence to accept,—let him pub- 
lish them particularly and expressly. Let 
him not ask for an uncommon bribe 
on account of a supposed rank and for- 
tune, or assert, in childish terms, that he 
is not a partisan of Mr. Wilkes, but let 
the spirit of his writing shew, that he is 
neither a hungry traducer of the merits 
of character, nor the hireling of the most 
contemptible of parties. 

Poetikastos will then, and not ’till then, 
have so favourable an idea of Junius, as 
to give him some credit—he will perhaps 
offer him some more poetical composi- 
tions, and be desirous of a_ personal 
acquaintance with a reformed or un- 
deceived imitator of a TULLY. 

Junius’s brief encounter with Poetikastos 
is typical of the disjecta membra of the great 
controversy. When Junius authorized Henry 
Sampson Woodfall’s collection of the 
letters (2v., London 1772), Poetikastos and 
the other minor antagonists did not appear; 
nor did they appear in the collection of the 
Letters edited by Woodfall’s son in 1812 


(3v., London). FRANCESCO CoRDASCO. 
Long Island University. 


CHARLES KNIGHT 


JN his autobiography, ‘Passages of a 

Working Life,’ Knight gives the im- 
pression that the paper he and his father 
founded in 1812, the ‘Windsor and Eton 
Express and General Advertiser, was the 
first local journal in the area: 

‘I am told that some of the middle- 
aged inhabitants of my native town pre- 
serve this first newspaper ever issued 

and earlier: 

‘Windsor was without a newspaper. 
Some day, not very far off, should my 
ambition gain me the conduct of such 
a journal? ’ 

Technically he speaks the truth: his paper 
was the first to be issued in Windsor; and 
in his day there was no local paper. There 
had been, one, however, though Knight 
does not mention it in his autobiography: 
for in 1745 Joseph Pote (1704-87), who 
came to Eton from London in 1728, founded 
the “Eton Journal or Early Intelligencer,” 
renamed the following year the ‘‘ Windsor 
and Eton Journal.” 
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I am indebted for my knowledge of Pote 
to the article by Mr. R. A. Austen-Leigh 
in The Library, Vol. XVII, no. 2, Sept. 
1936, which is a printing of his paper read 
before the Bibliographical Society on March 
16, 1936. The newspaper, Mr. Austen- 
Leigh says, came out twice a week originally, 
then every Thursday, price 2d.: but of its 
fate all he can add is: “It is doubtful 
whether the paper survived into the second 
half of the century.” 

Mr. Austen-Leigh apparently saw several 
copies, and states that the Oxley family 
of Windsor, the proprietors of the “ Wind- 
sor, Slough and Eton Express,” possess 
scattered issues down to no. 170 (June 9, 
1748). Unfortunately, however, this is no 
longer true, for the copies were destroyed 
by the bombs which fell on Eton College 
early in the war. The British Museum has 
no copies at all, and the only one now sur- 
viving to my knowledge is that owned by 
Mr. P. Manley of Windsor. This is no. 
106 for March 19, 1747. 

Charles Knight’s paper was thus not the 
first local journal available in Windsor. 
Joseph Pote, from Eton, had anticipated 
him by 67 years, and though, as I have said, 
Knight is technically truthful in his asser- 
tions in his autobiography, it is odd that 
he should make no reference to Pote, who 
was clearly a well-known Eton publisher 
and printer over a long period of the 18th 
century. Charles himself can never have 
seen him, but his father must surely have 
known him personally. 

Be that as it may, however, what we 
should like to know now is for how long 
Pote’s local weekly lasted, and whether any 
other copies of it still exist: for who knows 
what riches may be hidden in their pages? 


NoeEL SCcorTT. 


ADDITIONAL KEATS MARKINGS IN 
‘THE ROGUE’ 


THE passages here reproduced contain 

markings by Keats omitted by Amy 
Lowell in her transcript of his mark- 
ings and annotations of The Rogue: or The 
Life of Guzman de Alfarache (John Keats, 
1925, II, 578-587). 


‘The book is in the Houghton Library of 
Harvard University. A single underlining represents 
Keats’s marking. For an interpretation of Keats’s 
system of marking see C 


. F. Spurgeon, Keats’s 
Shakespeare, 1929, p. 24. = 
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Part 1, p. 12: And 
therefore I doe not tell thee, that thou 
shootest at randome, speakest non sequi- 
turs, and such like things,? wherein thou 
canst not prevaile as thou wouldst, nor 
make thy part good; forasmuch as the 


truth therof is otherwise already 
determined. 


But that which I saw with mine owne 
eyes, for that time that I knew him, and 
was conversant with him, I am able to 
tell thee what manner of man my Father 
was. Hee was of a faire complexion, 
ruddy, well coloured, cleane and soft was 
the graine of his skinne, and his haire 
curled, which on my conscience was 
natuall unto him: He had a full eye, 
and that full of life, resembling in colour 
the watry Turquoys. He wore a fore- 
top, and those his Lockes, which over- 
spred his Temples, to give them the 
greater grace, curled themselves into rings 
of haires. 

p. 19: 

The good old Wench of the house, using 
her with all the kindnesse her Country- 
fashion could afford, gave them the 
liberty of the whole house, bringing them 
into a lower roome, where, in a well 
furnisht bed, there were certain Col- 
chones, or matresses; these shee presently 
unfolded, and having spred them forth, 
and made all things fit and handsome, she 
presently opened a chest... . 

i 2: They were so nimble 
on all hands, that there was scarce 
enough left wherewithall to bury him. 
The annotation on page twenty should 

read, in part: 

This puts me in mind of Fielding’s 
Fanny ‘whose teeth were white but 
uneven,’ it is the same sort of minute 
personality.® 
It is perhaps worth noting here that 

Keats—as many persons do when they read 

—marked a number of passages reflecting 

his personal feelings or situation. For 
* This marking is a reminiscence of Fielding’s 

Sargeant in Tom Jones. See The Letters of John 

Keats, ed. M. B. Forman, 1947, p. 77 
* Miss Lowell omitted the werd “ minute "— 

which considerably altered the sentence’s meaning. 

This annotation is correctly transcribed by 

Gardner Teall, ‘“ Keats’s copy of ‘Guzman De 

Alfarache,’ Bookman’s Journal, TX (1923), 12. 


“‘'Her teeth were white, but not exactly even” is 
Fielding’s precise wording. 
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example, on pages eight and nine of The 
Rogue he marks a long passage that casti- 
gates and vilifies lawyers in violent fashion, 
and his experience with the Chancery suit 
brought by his mother against her mother 
and brother, which had dragged on since 
1805 and caused “most of the financial 
difficulties suffered by the family,”* may 
well have provoked him on _ occasion. 
Another instance is the sentence “ the cards 
once more were delt round againe, and he 
came into very good play,”° which is marked 
down the side. Keats liked to play cards 
for small stakes. In the letter to George and 
Tom of January 5, 1818, he remarks, 
“drank deep and won 10.6 at cutting for 
Half Guineas.” Some of the passages 
marked above may likewise bear a personal 


interpretation. BONNELL GREEN. 


“ Lowell, I, 27. 
* The Rogue, p. 10. 


OFFICE HOURS, 1837-43 


N Studies of Sensation and Event by 
Ebenezer Jones, an edition published by 
George Redway in 1883, of poems which 
do not deserve to be forgotten, is a memorial 
notice of the author by his brother Sumner 
Jones. Eben Jones at one time was a clerk 
in a City tea warehouse and speaking of 
this period Sumner writes: “I worked with 
him in the same office for six years 
(1837-43). Our hours of business were 
twelve daily, from 8 am. to 8 pm. 
exclusive of getting to and from the 
premises. They were severe even for those 
days, nor had the great boon of the Satur- 
day half-holiday then been thought of. 
“The remainder of the family had gone 
to settle in Wales, on the wreck of the 
family fortunes; and we two were left 
stranded alone in London, and at first 
especially, the long day’s sedentary work 
done, we would reach our lodgings at night 


exhausted.” SAMUEL J. LOOKER. 


IZAAK WALTON OF BANBURY 


E following entry was made in a 
partial list of those who died in Ban- 
bury castle during the plague which attacked 
the defenders from within while Parliamen- 
tary troops were besieging them from 
without in 1644: “March. These supposed 
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to dye of the Plague in this month of 
March .. . Mary the wyff and Ailie the 
daughter of Izaac Walton.” 

The entry raises the interesting possibility 
that Izaak Walton, the angler, had set sail 
upon the sea of matrimony not twice, as 
his biographers have said, but three times, 
The discovery would help fill a seven-year 
gap in his biography. Records of Walton's 
life are fragmentary, but we know that his 
first wife, Rachel, died August 22, 1640; 
and that he married Anne on April 23, 
1647. It would seem possible for him to 
have married a second wife, Mary, in 1641 
or 1642; they could have had a daughter, 
Ailie, in 1643; and mother and daughter 
could have perished while taking refuge in 
Banbury castle in 1644. 

However, there is an objection more 
serious than the fact that Waltonians have 
been unable to connect the angler’s family 
with Banbury. That is an entry in the Ban- 
bury Register under December, 1635: 
“Izaak Walton son of Izaak Walton bap- 
tised the 6th day.”? It seems most probable 
that this child was the son of the Mary 
Walton who died in Banbury in 1644. The 
Izaak Waltons of Banbury, then, were 
married in 1635 or earlier. But the complete 
angler was married to Rachel during this 
time, and he was not a widower until 
August 22, 1640. The Izaak Walton of Ban- 
bury may have been a man of many 
achievements, but one of them was not the 
authorship of The Compleat Angler. 


PAUL ELMEN. 
Northwestern University. 
‘Alfred Beesley, The History of Banbury 
(London, 1841), p. 388. 


* The entry was discovered by A.D.T., Notes 
and Queries, twelfth series (Sept. 18, 1920), vii, 231. 


THE DEATH OF PETER HAUSTED 


NONE of his biographers has been able 

to establish the date of the death of 
Peter Hausted, seventeenth-century divine 
who wrote The Rivall Friends, Senile 
Odium, and a number of translations, pam- 
phlets, sermons and elegies. Anthony 4 
Wood said that Hausted was chaplain to 
the Earl of Northampton and “was with 
him in the castle of Banbury in Oxford- 
shire, when stoutly defended against them 
[the Parliamentary forces under Colonel 
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Fiennes] where, concluding his last day in 
the year 1645, was either buried in the 
precincts of the castle, or else in the church 
belonging to Banbury.”* 

Wood has given us, however, a mixture 
of fact and fancy. The Earl of Northamp- 
ton was absent when the siege began on 
June 29, 1644. He returned, however, to 
relieve the siege on October 25, 1644.” 
There was no siege in 1645. Laurens J. 
Mills, Hausted’s latest biographer, accepts 
the date 1645, but adds, “ The exact date, 
the cause, everything is unknown.””® 

It has not been observed that we have 
the word of an able contemporary historian 
which clears up the matter. Writing in his 
diary in December, 1644, Sir William 
Dugdale says, “Dr Haustede dyed in Ban- 
bury castle ye next day after ye Rebells 
assaulted it.”* It may be said with some 
confidence that Peter Hausted died on July 
20, 1644. 

There has yet appeared no equally good 
evidence for the cause of his death or for 
the place of burial. It seems likely, how- 
ever, that if the chaplain of the castle were 
killed by direct enemy action, the fact would 
have come to the attention of the industrious 
Dugdale when he travelled about seeking 
just such information. Surely it is a more 
reasonable guess that Hausted was one of 
the twenty-nine victims of the plague when 
it decimated the castle during the month 
of July.® 

Since the castle was under attack, Hausted 
was probably not buried in the Banbury 
church, but in a temporary grave within the 
precincts of the castle. That no marker sur- 
vives to identify the grave of so prominent 
a person may then be adequately explained, 
for the castle was razed by victorious 
Parliamentary forces in 1646. 


PAUL ELMEN. 
Northwestern University. 


* Fasti Oxonienses, ed. Bliss, Part II, p. 50. 
*Samuel R. Gardiner, History of the Great 
sg a 1642-1649 (2d ed., London, 1888), I, 


* Peter Hausted, Playwright, Poet, and Preacher 
1944), p. 60. 
‘The Life Diary and Correspond Si 
Pp. 7. 


Alfred Beesley, Th 
don, 1841), History of Banbury (Lon 
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Queries 


THE DELAVAL FAMILY OF 
NORTHUMBERLAND. — I am 
anxious to identify the three, early 
eighteenth century, members of this family 
to whom reference is made in this query. 

Among the Tanner MSS., in the Bodleian, 
there is a letter, written by Sir Francis 
Blake on May 2, 1709, to John Postle- 
thwayte, High Master of St. Paul’s School, 
informing him that his grandson, whose 
name was Delavall, was about to be sent to 
be a pupil of the High Master. 

The letter is addressed from Dissington, 
Northumberland, where the writer states, 
“IT am now with his (the boys) father.” 

A former pupil of John Postlethwayte, 
at St. Paul’s, Mark Anthony Corbiére by 
name, was, early in 1709, attached to the 
embassy at Lisbon; and Mr. Delavall, the 
Ambassador, on account of Corbiére’s pro- 
ficiency in Arabic, nominated him as 
Ambassador to the Emperor of Morocco, 
Delavall himself having been ill-treated 
when, on a former occasion, he had pro- 
ceeded on a mission to Barbary. 

These facts are set out in a letter from 
Corbitre to Postlethwayte, dated from 
Genoa on February 8, 1708-9, which is 
extant among the Postlethwayte papers, 
which their then owner, Mr. Albert Harts- 
borne, cited in full in a letter to The Times 
on page 15 of the issue of May 26, 1905. 

The letter closes with the statement that 
“Mr. Robert Delavall, whom I am now 
with, desires me to remember his humble 
respects to you” and it is clear that Robert 
Delavall was not the Ambassador at Lisbon, 
for, in the body of the letter, Corbiére 
states that he had come to Genoa, having 
failed to meet the Ambassador, as he 
expected, in Gibraltar, “being accountable to 
him for my negotiations in Barbary. And 
by letters I have received I may expect His 
Excellency here every houre' from 
Barcelona.” 

It appears probable, in view of his mes- 
sage, that Robert Delavall of Genoa was 
an old pupil of Postlethwayte, and it is 
possible that the ambassador at Lisbon was 
also educated by him and owed his position 
to a knowledge of languages acquired from 
the High Master, who was noted 


orientalist. MICHAEL MCDONNELL. 
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ROBIN HOOD.—I am making a study 

of Robin Hood in extension of 
Joseph Hunter’s theory that ‘he lived in the 
reign of Edward II. 

The following questions arise :— 

1. Do the names in the “ Litel Geste of 
Robin Hood,” Much the Miller’s son, 
Reynolde, Gylberte with the Whyte hand 
and Will Scathelock tend to contradict 
Hunter’s theory or to confirm it? 

2. Does anyone know what the two last- 
mentioned names mean? 

3. What was a “ browe swerde” (brown 
sword)? (Fifth fytte, line 97)? 

4. Joseph Ritson says that Little John’s 
name was Nailor and that his bow (which 
formerly hung in the chancel of Hather- 
sage Church) “is now [1795] in the 
possession of a gentleman in the W. Riding 
of Yorkshire.” 

According to Hunter’s “ Hallamshire ” 
the bow at Cannon Hall (the same presum- 
ably) was “said to have been the bow of 
Little John, bearing on it the name of Col. 
Naylor 1715 who, tradition says, was the 
last man who bent and shot a deer with it.” 

What happened to the bow? And does 
anyone know who the Colonel was and 
whether he was a descendent of Little John, 
as Ritson says they were “in being so late 
as the last century.” D. L. Harris. 


ULIEN AND MARGUERITE 
RAVALET.—Can any reader assist 
me to trace details of the lives of Julien and 
Marguerite Ravalet of the Chateau of Tour- 
laville in Normandy in the sixteenth 
century. Their tragic story is said to have 
been much discussed at that time in France 
and to have been referred to in News 
Letters in this country. I believe that it was 
also recounted by Barbey d’ Aurevilly but 
I have so far not succeeded in obtaining 
any definite references. 


DoNALD MCDONALD. 


ALLERT: WAGGETT.—One of the 

Dukes of Buckingham had as secre- 
tary a Mr. Allert, whom he appointed 
guardian to his son and to whom he gave 
his signet-ring. About the end of the 
XVIII century two Misses Allert, sisters, 
married respectively Mr. Gittens and Mr. 
Waggett. The Misses Gittens, grand- 
daughters of Mr. Gittens, gave the ring 
about 1910 to my uncle, the Rev. Dr. 
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P. N. Waggett. After Dr. Waggett’s death 
in 1939 and that of his sisters in 1940, 
search was made for the ring by Miss 
Waggett’s executors, but without success, 
I should be very glad to hear of the ring 
in any public or private collection, not with 
the idea of reclaiming it but in order to 
supply these particulars to the present 


owner. BARBARA AITKEN. 


MBS. REMINGTON (d. 1764).—Mus- 
grave’s Obituary refers to the death 
of Mrs. Remington in Red Lion Square 
(London), 1 May, 1764, and the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine (250) also records it, 
adding “one of the largest women in 
Ireland.” 
Can any reader tell me where she was 
buried and who her husband was? 


G. E. REMINGTON. 


"THOMAS TREGENNA BIDDULPH 

(1763-1838) of St. James’s Church, 
Bristol.—I am hoping to do a study of his 
life and work, and shall be grateful for any 
information concerning him, whether 
letters, memoirs, diaries, etc., or for any 
information leading to the finding of such 


PAMELA Fox. 


Wo WAS THE BISHOP?—Addison 
(Freeholder, No. 45) writes: “ It was 
the motto of a Bishop very eminent for his 
piety and good works in King Charles II's 
reign. ‘In servi Deo et laetare, serve God 
and be cheerful.’” D.Q. 


APTAIN CHARLES HENRY SOMER- 
SET.—Information is asked for as 
to the career in South Africa during the 
years 1814 to 1821 of Captain Charles 
Henry Somerset (1800 to 1835), a son of 
Lord Charles Somerset, Governor of the 
Cape, a brother of Colonel Henry Somerset 
and uncle of his namesake Major Charles 
Henry Somerset of the Cape Mounted 
Riflemen. 

This man, Charles Henry Somerset, 
senior, is known to have been a good 
jockey and to have ridden his father’s race- 
horses regularly at the Cape. : 

He served in the following units 
stationed at the Cape: 60th Regiment, 
Ensign and Lieutenant, 1815 to 1817; 2lst 
Light Dragoons, Lieutenant, 1817, 1818; 
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Cape Corps, Captain, 1819 to 1821. He 
died as Lieutenant-Colonel commanding 
the Royal Dragoons. 

Any details of this officer’s service will be 
most valuable. G. TYLDEN. 


Eastbury, Newbury, Berkshire. 


(From Africana Notes and News, 
Sept., 1949.) 


FANNY CERRITO.—I am anxious to 
ascertain the exact date and place of 
death of this famous ballerina of the last 
century. Her full name was Francesca 
Teresa Giuseppina Rafaela Cerrito, and 
she was married to Charles Victor Arthur 
Michel (known as Arthur Michel Saint- 
Léon), whom she survived. I have evidence 
that she was living at Passy, Paris, in the 
summer of 1898. Ivor GUEST. 


ALLEN SPIRES. — Is there in existence 
any account, history or comparative 
study of the medieval stone spires which 
have fallen in this country in different places 
and at different times? (E.g. At Oxford, 
where St. Martin and All Saints now 
stands; at Faringdon and at Uffington in 
Berkshire.) Can any reader recommend 
any book on spires, or on spires and 
towers, or books which contain good 
chapters on spires? J. D. Warp. 


GHINGLES (Wooden Tiles)—What are 
the times and places of the first 

recorded use of shingles (1) in England? 

(2) anywhere? J. D. Warp. 


E GLOBE.—An evening newspaper, 
still extant about 1903. When did it 
cease to exist? Ep. 


‘ JULIUS CAESAR.’--My father, as 
“ Brutus, always inserted these lines as 
his last words: 
This was the noblest cause that ever Romans 
one their swords for; yet the Gods renounce 
it. 
Disdaining life to live a slave in Rome 
Thus Brutus strikes his last for liberty. 
(Kills himself.) 
Can any reader refer to a printed source? 


GODFREY TEARLE. 
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Replies 


Wits OF BISHOPS GODWIN, 1590 

and 1633, (cxciv, 435). — Both 
Thomas Godwin, Bishop of Bath and 
Wells and his son Francis Godwin, Bishop 
of Hereford died intestate. Administration 
of the goods of the former was granted, 
6 Feb. 1590-1, in the Dean of Sarum’s 
Peculiar Court to Jerome Whitlock of the 
parish of Okingham (Berks.). Inventory to 
be exhibited at the Feast of the Annuncia- 
tion of Mary next. Jerome Whitlock of 
Okingham, gent, entered into a Bond (£40) 
to collect the goods and chattels of the 
Bishop who had died 19 Nov., 1590, in 
this parish, and Jerome Whitlock duly 
exhibited an Inventory of two items only 
viz. : 


One bay horse £6 
One coach £6 
Sum total £12 


and it was signed by William Martyn, 
Richard Jarvis, John Hellner, Richard 
Marlowe, Richard Myller, Thomas Deane, 
and John Palmer—Praisers. 

Jerome Whitlock did more. He exhibited 
an Inventory of the money he borrowed 
for carrying out the funeral of the late 
deceased prelate, 23 Nov. 1590. 


Borrowed of John Planner £5 
Clement Daborne £5 
pe ,» John Ball £3 68 
ne » John Weatlye £7 
= » Thos. Aivers £3 
» Agnes Whitlock, 
widow £0 26 8 
Francis Hamon, 
gen. 13 4 
i » Steven Bromylee 40 0 
Sum £27 68 


Jerome Whitlock was probably of the 
family of Sir James Whitelocke (1570- 
1632), and brother of William Whitelocke 
of Eton, King’s College, Cambridge, Canon 
of Wells. See Sir James Whitelocke’s ‘ Liber 
Famelicus’ published (1858) by the 
Camden Society. No kinship has been 
traced between Thomas Godwin and any 
of the other persons mentioned above. John 
Planner may have been a relative of 
Whitlock. 

On 17 May, 1633 Administration of the 
estate of Francis Godwin, Professor of 
Theology, late Bishop of Hereford, was 
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granted to Frances Godwyn als Robotham, 
wife of Robert Robotham, Professor 
of Theology, daughter of the deceased. 

See P.C.C. Admin Act Book 1631-1633 
in which is the following marginal note: 
“ These letters of Adm6n were revoked in 
June 1633.” 

On 18 June 1633 Admén of the estate 
of Frances, late Bishop of Hereford was 
granted to Susan Godwyn, relict of 
deceased Francis, because letters of Admén 
granted to Frances Robotham als Godwyn, 
daughter of said deceased, are revoked, 
declared null and void on 5 June. [P.C.C. 
Adm6n Act Book p. 174.] 

We have here, perhaps, a _ second 
daughter (named) of Francis Godwin. The 
Rev. John Walker's “ Attempt” states that 
Rev. John Hughes, D.D. (died c. 1648), was 
son-in-law of Francis Godwin, and his wife 
may have been another daughter. 

It would probably be too much to expect 
that the name of Swift should emerge from 
the records of either intestacy, but Sir 
William Betham (1779-1853), Ulster King- 
at-Arms, marries Rev. Thomas Swift of 
Canterbury, great-great-grandfather of the 
famous Dean of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, to a 
daughter of Thomas Godwin above. It 
must be feared however that this is only 
another of the “genealogical guesses ” 
which impair Betham’s Will Pedigrees so 
leniently treated in Miss P. Beryl Eustace’s 
excellent ‘Index of Will Abstracts in the 


Genealogical Office, Dublin,’ recently 
published. Onyx. 
A NOTE ON WILLIAM RANKINS 


(cxciv. 420).—In support of the rival 
candidate Dr. Thomas Beard—as the “ Bard 
whose learning lay all in his beard,” in the 
lines quoted from Hemminge’s Elegy on 
Randolph's Finger—it may perhaps be sug- 
gested that he could very appropriately be 
said to have “reade a homylye,” and that 
in that “homylye” he waxed almost 
rhapsodical in his attack on one “ Marlin.” 
This is, of course, Marlowe, who appears 
in the Cambridge University records as 
Marlin. Since “ Merlin” appears to have 
been pronounced “ Marlin,” it seems pos- 
sible that we have here another pun on 
names, a repetition of the pun made by 
Greene when, in attacking “that Atheist 
Tamburlan,” he speaks of “ mad and scoff- 
ing poets, that have propheticall spirits, as 
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bred of Merlin’s race.” In short, it seems 
possible that Hemminge’s lines are a 
satirical hit at Beard’s confused and 
righteously vindictive account of Marlowe's 
death. 

If Beard is the Bard there is a positive 
reason for the omission of the lines in 1656. 
It would have been highly indiscreet in 
1656 to publish satire on a Puritan preacher, 
particularly on one who had been tutor to 


Oliver Cromwell. LYNETTE FEASEY. 


"THOMAS NOON TALFOURD (cxeiv. 

282).—In recording the survival of 
three sons at the time of Talfourd’s decease, 
the compilers of the Annual Register may 
have been unaware that the second son, 
Charles Lamb, born in 1829, survived only 
until 1835. The death of this child was 
memorialised by the father in nineteen 
quatrains published in the tenth edition of 
his Tragedies, 1848, and on page 52 of 
volume II of The Final Memorials of 
Charles Lamb, published later the same 
year. Lamb’s gratification at the compli- 
ment paid him in the naming of this child 
is delightfully expressed in letter No. 763 
of Lucas’s 1935 edition of The Letters of 
Charles and Mary Lamb. It is there dated 
“Probably 15th October 1828”; but Tal- 
fourd, surely the best authority in the 
matter, refers it explicity to 1829. 

A graceful sonnet, “composed in view 
of Eton College after leaving my eldest son 
there for the first time,” was contributed 
by Talfourd to the January 1842 (xx/1) 
issue of Graham’s Magazine, whose Editor, 
Poe, introduces him rather startlingly as 
“perhaps, the first living poet of the age.” 

The “Second American Edition” of his 
Critical and Miscellaneous Writings (Phila- 
delphia, Carey and Hart, 1846) has as 
frontispiece a beautifully executed portrait 
in mezzotint by J. Sartain, after Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. That Talfourd was aware of 
this edition is disclosed by the inscription 
in my copy which reads, “ Edward Moxon 
Esq with the kind regards of T N Talfourd 
21 May 1847.” Usual works of reference 
disclose no publication of an English edition 
of this collection. As Sartain was domiciled 
in America at this time, and as it is most 
unlikely that the Lawrence portrait would 
leave England during the sitter’s lifetime, 
the engraving may have been executed from 


a photograph of it. J.M.T. 
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PAYNE COLLIER 
347. 458).—In his “Elizabethan Stage,” 
Sir E. K. Chambers says (Vol. 3, p. 136) 
“The plays of William Percy are still, it 
must be admitted, rather obscure and one 
has an uneasy feeling that the manuscript 
may not yet have yielded up all its indica- 
tions as to date and provenance.” Professor 
Hillebrand of Illinois traced the Huntington 
Library copy to the catalogue of the sale 
of Sir William Burrell’s library in 1796. If 
the identification of the copy in this sale 
with the one in the Huntington Library is 
complete, there can be no question of its 
fabrication by Collier, but there are still 
puzzling questions relating to this MS., and 
to the two at Alnwick Castle, to which 
answers may not easily be found. A paper 
on Percy and his plays which Miss Dodds 
contributed to ‘The Modern Language 
Review’ in 1945 is invaluable to students 
of the subject. It should be added that Miss 
Dodds, who spent much time in the exam- 
ination of the MSS. at Alnwick, has no 
doubt of their genuineness. 

The plays bear dates of composition 
1600-1603, and of transcription 1646 
(the Alnwick copies) and 1647 (the Hunting- 
ton copy). Percy died in 1648 at the age of 
75. That Percy should undertake the 
laborious work of making two complete 
copies and an incomplete one of his plays 
when well past his 70th year—and the indi- 
cations are that he had been brought to 
poverty by high living—was somewhat 
singular. It is still more surprising that 
when there was not the slightest possibility 
of the plays being performed, he should 
have carefully copied out all the stage 
directions for acting which were applicable 
40 years previously under conditions which 
had long since passed away. Collier in his 
“History of English Dramatic Poetry and 
Annals of the Stage” 1831—three volumes 
full of fabrications—gives (p. 377 Vol. 3) 
“A note to the Master of Powles” which 
he says was appended to the play of 
“Necromantes” in the copy now in the 
Huntington Library. Can it be found there? 
If not, and it is Collier’s invention, as Miss 
Dodds believes, it goes to invalidate the 
genuineness of the other directions of the 
same character. 


Collier says (p. 279 Vol. I) that at some 
date “ prior to 1591” the performances by 
the Children of St. Paul’s were suppressed 
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because of the character of the plays they 
were required to produce, and that the pro- 
hibition was removed “prior to 1600.” 
Percy must have known of the suppression, 
and the reasons for it, and it is remarkable 
that he should have thought his “ Cuck- 
queans Errant and Cuckolds_ Errant,” 
written in 1601, was suitable for perform- 
ance by the Children of St. Paul’s so soon 
after the lifting of the ban. 

Collier had the use of the Huntington 
Library copy while it was in the possession 
of Joseph Haslewood (p. 351 Vol. 2), a 
bookseller with whom, as with Rodd, he 
had many profitable transactions. At the 
end of “C.E. and C.E.” the MS. is sub- 
scribed “Quo ea fata vocent. W. P. 
Esquier,” reproduced in facsimile by Collier 
(p. 352 Vol. 2). There are other facsimile 
signatures in the three volumes, and com- 
parison with some of them is interesting 
—for instance the W. of W.P. with the 
W. on page 65 Vol. 1, and with the W. 
on page 97 Vol. 3. The ‘er’ in the Esquier 
is duplicated in the inscription reproduced 
on page 132 Vol. 1. If the test holds, it 
would not necessarily affect the genuineness 
of the MS. but it would greatly increase 
suspicion. S.R. 


OHN STAFFORD SMITH (cxciv. 
413).—His chief title to fame, is the 
song, ‘To Anacreon in Heaven’ supposed 
to have been set by him, although there has 
been much controversy whether he really 
was the composer of that tune—familiar to 
tens of millions as it became the American 
National Anthem. So it may be worth your 
correspondent’s while to consult O. G. T. 
Sonneck’s ‘The Star-Spangled Banner, 
(Washington 1914) which contains much 
information about the composer. 


ALFRED LOEWENBERG. 


Minot AND MURPHY (cxciv. 481). 
—George Richards Minot and William 
Parry Murphy, of Harvard Medical School, 
discovered in 1926 that liver will stimulate 
blood-production and thereby reduce the 
effect of pernicious anaemia. For this they 
were awarded in 1933 the Moxon Medal 
of the Royal College of Physicians, and 
the Nobel Prize for Medicine in 1934. See 
Murphy’s Anaemia in practice 1939. 


CHARLES A. TOASE. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


The Library 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF JOSEPH 
HALL, Edited by A. Davenport. (Liver- 
pool University Press. 21s.) 


joan HALL is commonly remembered 

as the poet who claimed to be the first 
English satirist, and as the Bishop of 
Norwich about whom Milton had some very 
unpleasant things to say in his anti-prelatic 
pamphlets. Actually Hall was a writer of 
considerable power both in verse and prose, 
whose writings have both intrinsic value 
and great historical interest. 

Nearly all his poetry was written in his 
youth, and the greater part of it consists 
of the six books of “ Virgidemiae” or 
“Toothless Satires,’ printed by Richard 
Bradock in 1598, when Hall was a young 
man of twenty-four and a fellow of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge. The 
Virgidemiae are very remarkable works. 
Written in the age of Shakespeare, they 
anticipate in a very striking way the spirit, 
the manner and even the rhythms of 
Augustan poetry, and it is not surprising 
that, over a hundred years after their publi- 
cation, Pope “esteemed them the best 
poetry and the truest satire in the English 
language.” Although he reverences Spenser 
and Sidney, this poet has no sympathy what- 
ever with the typical products of the 
Elizabethan age. 


Nor Ladies wanton love, nor wandring knight, 
Legend I out in rymes all richly dight, 

Nor fright the Reader with the Pagan vaunt 
Of mightie Mahound, or great Termagaunt 

Nor list I sonnet of my Mistresse face, 

To paint some Blowesse with a borrowed grace. 
Nor can I bide to pen some hungry Scene 

For thick-skin eares, and undiscerning eyne. 


This passage shows that a dry, positive, 
anti-romantic spirit in poetry did not sud- 
denly come to England in 1660, and it 
completely disproves the old view that this 
spirit was the child of Descartes and French 
neo-classicism. Elizabethan puritanism com- 
bined with close study of the Latin satirists 
seems to have produced a typically English 
neo-classic satirist before 1600. Hall’s hard- 
bitten satiric sketches are, indeed, unlike 
anything in Elizabethan poetry, though they 
often recall the prose writings of Greene 
and Nash and anticipate the racy, realistic 
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satires of Oldham and Rochester. The por 
trait of Lollio the miser is a good example, 

Lolioes side-cote is rough Pampilian 

Guilded with drops that down the bosom ran, 

White Carsy hose, patched on eyther knee, 

The very emblem of good husbandrie, 

And a knit night-cap made of coursest twing, 

With two long labels button’d to his chin; 

So rides he mounted on the market-day 

Upon a straw-stuft pannel, all the way, 

With a maund charg’d with househol 

marchandise 

With eggs, or white-meate, from both Dayries 

And with that byes he rest for sunday-noone, 

Proud how he made that weeks provision: 

Else he is stall-fed on the worky a | ? 

With pentennene crusts softened in sodden 

whey. 

Poetry like this can be appreciated now 
better than at any time since the eighteenth 
century and the new edition of Hall's 
Poem’s published by the Liverpool Uni 
versity Press thus appears at an opportune 
moment. In this volume the editor hag 
collected for the first time the whole of 
Hall’s writings in verse. It is a scholarly 
edition presenting the texts in the original 
spelling except for the abandonment of the 
long S and the expansion of obsolete contrac 
tions. All variants are recorded in footnotes 
and there is a very complete and competent 
bibliography. The introduction is useful 
and unpretentious. It includes a biography 
and an account of Hall’s relations with com 
temporary writers. Perhaps the most im 
portant part of the book is the very full 
and extremely interesting commentary, 
which is a monument of unpedantic learm 
ing, patient research and intellectual honesty: 
In several places the editor frankly admit 
that he does not clearly understand what 
Hall meant and he has the courage to say 
so. Most of the allusions however are eluc 
dated and Hall’s many debts to the classics, 
and to a great variety of Renaissanc 
authors, are carefully traced. There is @ 
very valuable glossary-index and the whole 
apparatus is a model for editors of Eliza 
bethan texts. The book should certainly 
be on the shelves of every English reference 
library and of every serious student of 
Elizabethan literature. It is to be hoped 
that the editor will provide a sequel in the 
form of an equally scholarly edition of 
Hall’s admirable prose. 


CORRIGENDUM 


At exciv. 571, col. 1. line 11, for Mundy 
read Nundy and at I. 30 for sons read soul. 


Printed in Great Britain by The Campfield Press, St. Albans, Herts., and published by the Oxford University Press, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C. 4. - 
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